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CATALANS CELEBRATE in Barcelona after the regional parliament voted in favor of independence from 


Spain. Hours later, the central government followed through on threats to crack down on secession. 


CAPITOL 
GROPING 
CLAIM 
LED TO 
REBUKE 


Assemblyman, who 
was then a staffer, was 
disciplined in 2009. 


By MELANIE MASON 


SACRAMENTO — Cali- 
fornia Assemblyman Raul 
Bocanegra was disciplined 
after a human resources in- 
vestigation eight years ago, 
when a female Capitol 
staffer accused him of “inap- 
propriate and unwelcome 
physical contact,” The 
Times has learned. 

Elise Flynn Gyore said 
Bocanegra, at the time chief 
of staff to then-Assembly- 
man Felipe Fuentes, groped 
her and followed her in a 
manner she found threat- 
ening at an after-work event 
attended by legislators, staff 
and lobbyists. 

“He menaced me that 
evening,” Gyore said in anin- 
terview, speaking publicly 
about the 2009 incident for 
the first time. She said the 
encounter left her so dis- 
traught that she filed a hu- 
man resources complaint 
the following day. 

A weeks-long investiga- 
tion by independent attor- 
neys hired by the Legisla- 
ture concluded that “it is 
more likely than not that Bo- 
canegra engaged in behavior 
that night which does not 
meet the Assembly’s expec- 
tations for professionalism,” 
according to a June 22, 2009, 

[See Harassment, A8] 


World Series 


Luis SINCO Los Angeles Times 


HOUSTON’S George Springer, center, here with teammates after a 
home run, speaks with a stutter. But he is inspiringly unafraid to talk. 


NOSTUTTER 
STOP FOR HIM 


BILL PLASCHKE 


HOUSTON — George 
Springer begins to 
speak, hesitates, con- 
tinues, pauses, then 
finishes with a perfectly 
pronounced recitation 
of one of the most im- 
portant lessons of this 
World Series. 

“T can’t let anything 


in life I can’t control slow me down or 
stop me from being who I want to be,” 


he said. 
Those 22 words proved it. 


Springer, the Houston Astros’ 


center fielder, is one of the most cou- 
rageous players in the Series, yet his 
struggle is mostly hidden, his bravery 
unknown. 

His difficulty is not in trying to hit a 
fastball or chase down a line drive, but 


in talking about it. 


Springer, 28, speaks with a stutter, 
a communication disorder that has 
afflicted him since childhood. He has 
learned to deal with it so that it is 
noticeable only in momentary stops 
and starts in his speech. It is nothing 
that keeps him quiet, which was evi- 
dent during an awe-inspiring achieve- 
ment Wednesday night at Dodger 
Stadium. 

He hit a two-run home run in the 
Uth inning that gave the Astros a 7-6 
victory over the Dodgers in Game 2 of 
the World Series. 

The achievement occurred during 
his postgame interview. 

For several minutes, he sat by 
himself at a table in front ofa roomful 
ofjournalists and provided lengthy, 
expressive and detailed answers to 
eight questions. 

There were brief pauses. There 
was the occasional repeated word. 

[See Plaschke, A9] 


GAME 3 COVERAGE: Find stories, commentary and photographs inside 


today’s newspaper and online. SPORTS, D1 :: 
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acts 


as Catalonia 
moves for 
secession 


Madrid calls new 
elections and fires the 
regional government. 


By MOLLY 
HENNESSY-FISKE 
AND LAURA KING 


BARCELONA, Spain — 
Spain’s central government 
Friday fired Catalonia’s sep- 
aratist leaders, dissolved its 
parliament and called new 
elections for December, 
hours after regional law- 
makers voted in favor of a 
historic declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

Seeking to quell Spain’s 
gravest constitutional crisis 
in its nearly four decades of 
democracy, Prime Minister 
Mariano Rajoy ousted the 
man who has become a per- 
sonal nemesis after weeks of 
confrontation: the region’s 
outspoken president, Carles 
Puigdemont. 

The prime minister’s 
grimly delivered remarks, 
which followed a special 
Cabinet session, stood in 
stark contrast to the cele- 
brations that broke out in 
Barcelona after the Catalan 
parliament’s vote. Cheers 


erupted in the ornate cham- 
ber after the result was read 
— a nearly unbroken series 
of “Si, si, si.” 

The final tally was 70 yes, 
10 opposed and two blank 
ballots. The opposition had 
walked out in protest mo- 
ments earlier. 

“Long live Catalonia!” 
Puigdemont told the packed 
chamber, where some law- 
makers brushed away tears. 

In brief remarks, the Cat- 
alan leader called on sup- 
porters to hew to “peaceful, 
dignified” behavior. 

But the dramatic vote 
also laid bare deep divisions 
over independence. During 
parliamentary debate, an 
anti-secessionist lawmaker, 
Carlos Carrizosa, tore up a 
copy of the proposed decla- 
ration and castigated the 
other parliamentarians. 

“You leave those Cata- 
lans who don’t follow you or- 
phaned, without a govern- 
ment,” he told them. 

For both sides, independ- 
ence for Catalonia, which 
has about 7.5 million resi- 
dents, is a question bound 
up with history and culture, 
pride and passion. 

Spain considers the se- 
cession drive not only a bla- 

[See Catalonia, A4] 


In California, 
opioid crisis is 
less pervasive 


State’s death rate is 

among the lowest. But 
in some rural counties, 
the epidemic is on par 
with hardest-hit areas. 


By SOUMYA 
KARLAMANGLA 


Declaring the opioid epi- 
demic a public health emer- 
gency this week, President 
Trump said that no part of 
society, “young or old, rich or 
poor, urban or rural” had 
been untouched by drug ad- 
diction. 

Ninety-one Americans 
die every day from an opioid 
overdose, according to the 
U.S. Centers for Disease 
Controland Prevention. The 
drugs now kill more people 
each year than car crashes. 

But in California, the opi- 
oid crisis, though still bleak, 
has been less severe. 

In West Virginia, the 
state hardest hit by the epi- 


JFK files detail covert Cold War actions 


By MATT PEARCE 


Cuban assassination 
plots involving exploding 
seashells and poisoned 
swimsuits. Bounties on the 
heads of high-profile com- 
munists. A secretive investi- 
gation that tracked John F. 
Kennedy’s assassin into 
Mexico. 

As scholars, journalists 
and the merely curious on 
Friday pored through a 
tranche ofnearly 3,000 newly 
released secret documents 
related to the 35th presi- 
dent’s assassination, there 
were few if any major plot 
twists about what happened 
that day in Dallas in 1963. 

Instead, the files — which 
include secret FBI memos, 
handwritten notes from top 
White House officials, and 


CIA field reports — tell the 
story of America’s paranoid 
underworld in the 1960s, 
where shadowy figures 
chased secrets at home and 
abroad and hatched plots to 
change the course of history. 

The newly released re- 
cords shine a light on Ameri- 
ca’s covert operations at a 
time when America was 
deeply suspicious of its Cold 
War adversaries, combating 
Soviet influence around the 
globe and engaging in disas- 
trous attempts to overthrow 
communist revolutionaries 
in Cuba. 

The files portray the ex- 
tent to which Kennedy’s 
death sent shock waves 
across both West and East: 
An informant in the Soviet 


bal 
(mall. 


Union told U.S. officials that 
Kennedy’s death was 
[See JFK, A10] 


JAMES “IKE” ALTGENS Associated Press 


NEWLY RELEASED documents say Soviet officials suspected President Ken- 
nedy was killed in an “ultraright” U.S. conspiracy to heighten Cold War tensions. 


demic, 41 of every 100,000 
residents died from drug 
overdoses in 2015, according 
to the CDC. In California, 
that rate was 11 — the sev- 
enth-lowest in the nation. 

California officials 
warned this year that al- 
though opioid deaths have 
leveled off here, the epidem- 
ic is still killing thousands. 
More people die each year 
from drug overdoses in Cali- 
fornia than in any other 
state, though that’s largely 
because of the state’s enor- 
mous population. 

Public health experts 
can’t agree on why Califor- 
nia’s opioid death rates are 
lower than the rest of the 
country’s, but some sug- 
gested it could be because of 
the state’s demographics as 
well as the type of heroin 
available. 

Though there are occa- 
sional reports in California 
of overdoses from drugs 
such as fentanyl, a highly po- 
tent opioid, they aren’t as 
pervasive, experts say. 

[See Opioids, A12] 


Trump to 
shrink Utah 
monuments 


Bears Ears and Grand 
Staircase-Escalante, 
scenic gems that had 
been protected from 
development by Presi- 
dent Obama, will be 
affected. NATION, A? 


Clashes persist 
after Kenya vote 


Balloting in a disputed 
repeat election that 
had been postponed 

in four restive counties 
has now been called 
off. WORLD, A3 


Weather 
Warm and sunny. 
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